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The Indigo disturbances did not burst ^rithout premonition in
1860. In the Indigo Commission Report (I860), there is a statement
by the Rev. James Long, translator of " Nil Darpan ", who was perse-
cuted by fellow-Britishers for his championship of "native" interests,
which bears quoting in full: " I myself, at the beginning of the
Mutiny, read a pamphlet published by one of the courtiers of the
King of Oude, in which he argues that the indigo planting oppression
is as great in Bengal, as any system of oppression that has been
alleged to be practised by the King of Oude; and that if the King of
Oude is to be deprived of his kingdom on account of the oppression
practised in his territories, the English government ought also to be
deprived of Bengal on account of the indigo and other oppressions
they wink at/'11 Some Christian missionaries had, indeed, anticipat-
ed the disturbances as early as 1856.

At last the cultivators struck against being required to grow a
crop which meant a dead loss to them and irremediable oppression
besides. The planters engaged mercenaries to fight for them, mostly
discharged soldiers and sailors from Calcutta. One of their spokes-
men in Parliament said that the very existence of Europeans was at
stake, and the ryots were threatening to withhold payment both to the
Government and the landlords. The Government soon sent troops
and gunboats to terrorise the countryside. None could deny the jus-
tice of the peasants' claims, and yet the State, true to its role as the
executive committee of the capitalist class, mobilised its resources
against them.

In the autumn of 1860, things looked pretty critical. " I assure
you", wrote Lord Canning to the Secretary of State, "that for about
a week it caused me more anxiety than I have had since the days of
Delhi ... I felt that a shot fired in anger or fear by one foolish
planter might put every factory in Lower Bengal in flames." The
rebellion, however, was not a mere unorganised jacquerie, and it is
good to note the impression of fear which "their organisation and
capacity for combined and simultaneous action" produced on the
mind of Sir J. P. Grant, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. Passing
through Nadia, Jessore and south Pabna, for some 30 or 40 miles,
down the rivers Kumar and Kaliganga, he found on both banks, as
on two sides of a street, tens of thousands of men, women and chil-
dren, asking for justice. He added, significantly, that there was an
organisation about them which led him to apprehend that if justice
were not granted, it would be taken.

11 Quoted in Abhay Charan Das,  " The Indian Ryot'* (Howrah, 1881) p, 295 ;
tins rare and invaluable book badly needs reprinting.